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Richard Esterbrook. 


(Continued from page 338.) 

Richard Esterbrook came to America in 
1859, at first with the intention only of visiting 
a son, who was living in America, but soon it 
settled on his mind that it would be best to re- 
move himself and family permanently. He 
settled in Camden, N. J., and commenced the 
manufacture of steel pens, a business which 
rapidly developed, and is still successfully car- 
ried on at that place. 

Richard Esterbrook ever retained a warm 
attachment to many of his old English friends. 
This is pleasantly shown by a letter to one of 
them, dated Fourth Month 13th, 1874: 

“ My Beloved Friend, John Eliott :— 

Thy letter, dated the eighteenth ult., came 
to hand, and acted like a cordial upon a faint- 
ing traveller, and Iam most sincerely obliged 
to thee for it, and above all, I thank my gra- 
cious Heavenly Father in that He hath been 
pleased in his mercy to keep open in thy heart 
the spring of brotherly love towards thy old 
friend—a feeling which I can assure thee I 
warmly reciprocate, and even now with tears. 
How mysterious are the ways by which we are 
led in the passage through time, and how dif- 
ferent are the experiences allotted in the inscru- 
table wisdom of Him who seeth the end from 
the beginning, and who said unto Peter, his 
servant, “ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” The bearing 
these things may have upon our everlasting 
welfare in the life that hath no end, we cannot 
seenow. Many and very great have been my 
trials and afflictions, but the Lord is good and 
a stronghold in the day of trouble, can my poor 
soul in humble reverence and gratitude Selaee 
It was delightful to me to hear of thy dear 
wife and of your dear daughter Annie, and I 
try to picture you mentally, but cannot do 
much in this way, the change altogether is 
80 great, and a great change has taken place 
in me, for I am now old and gray headed, my 
dear friend, and I adopt the ancient language, 
“Oh, God, forsake me not.” I have been hum- 
bled in gratitude to the preserver of men that 
ithath pleased Him to spare my dear wife to 
me, so that we have been permitted to travel 
along together, in a moderate share of good 
health on the whole, and partaking of our sor- 
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rows together, and at seasons, of those joys with 
which the world cannot intermeddle. This I 
have esteemed as an especial favor from the 
hand of the Lord. Although, like Job of old, 
I have been lifted up to the wind and my sub- 
stance dissolved. 

Thy account of the changes that have taken 
place is interesting to me. I have myself often 
goue over them, more particularly as regards 
our own Society. Some of those who have been 
removed were near and dear to me—with whom 
I took sweet counsel, and walked to the house 
of God in company. But they are gone to 
their eternal reward, and we are left a little 
longer to fill up our measure of service and suf- 
fering, according to the will of God. I am 
concerned to crave sometimes that this may be 
our happy and blessed experience, and then we 
may realize that our afflictions, which are but 
as for a moment (when compared with eternity) 
will work for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory, while we look not at the 
things which are seen, which are temporal, but 
at those things that are not seen, which are 
eternal. 

I did contemplate a letter to thy dear sister 
Mary, about the time of our last birth-day, for 
I remember we are near of an age, and I thought 
much of her, and think of her now with much 
affectionate regard, which I hope will never 
wear out with time. And that indeed my en- 
deared friend, we may live in each other’s hearts 
as epistles written not with ink but with the 
spirit. 

I have been much interested in noticing the 
movements of my beloved friend, Louisa Allen, 
and hope she will be preserved on the right 
hand and on the left, in the only safe path, 
under the guidance of the one Shepherd. It 
is a day of wonderful unsettlement, and of cut- 
ting cables, and drifting away from the old 
moorings, and the very foundations are even 
called in question. I look for further develop- 
ments as fruits of the same nature. Whatever 
may be the calling of other religious bodies, and 
whatever place may have been assigned to them 
in the universal church, I am persuaded there 
was a place to which we were called, to uphold 
among them, and in the sight of the nations, 
distinguishing views and great testimonies,— 
whether this place is or can be maintained in 
the existing state of things amongst us, I must 
leave. Vain is the thought of that man who 
thinks he can promote the Kingdom of Christ 
in his own will—* Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” And it is 
only his own works that can praise Him who 
is still, blessed be his Name, head over all things 
to the Church. 

It is painful to reflect and to feel that our 
own acknowledged principles must be pleaded 
for, and even contended for, among our own 
people. And there are others among us who 
are rather disposed to keep those views which 
really distinguish us, in the background, as if 
they had scarcely the courage to avow them. 
We must be willing to be accounted as fools 
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for Christ’s sake and the Gospel. These things 
ought not so to be, and I hope the Lord in his 
mercy and goodness will yet preserve and con- 
tinue a remnant at least, who will be rightly 
qualified to uphold the Truth in the love of it. 

Thy allusion to my old friend, Samuel Bone, 
is interesting to me. I have a strong attach- 
ment to him, and hope he will be favored as 
he descends the hill of life to have his prospects 
brighten as to that life that is beyond the grave. 
Please give my dear love to him, and to H. 
Edgcumbe, when thou sees him. 

I noticed with a good deal of interest the ex- 
citement you have had at Liskeard, and my 
thoughts took me back to some former experi- 
ences. It seems tu me if I had been there I 
should not have voted for Horsman, and I am 
surprised to see the course taken by some men. 

I may, however, not have a correct impres- 
sion of the real state of things. It is a disap- 
pointment I often encounter, that of seeing men 
from whom you had hoped better things, giving 
up the battle of ideas, virtually abandoning 
principles, giving practical evidence they could 
never have been truly born of them, and so they 
revert back to the common rule of mankind. 
Well truth is truth, and a man can afford to 
be in the smallest. minority whose feet are es- 
tablished on the true foundation. 

I notice with interest thy elevation to the 
office of chief magistrate of my native town. I 
hope it may be a right step. I have no doubt 
thy acceptance of the office was a great satis- 
faction to those who desired purity in the ad- 
ministration of the duties of the office, and a 
general influence on the side of right. Its bear- 
ing upon our own best interests is the chief and 
all-important matter for us to consider. I no- 
tice we may mostly judge the quality of things 
by their effects on our minds. The state of 
things in this country at the present time is dis- 
couraging—it is almost overrun with corrup- 
tion. The greed for office and official plunder 
is fearful to contemplate. Office-seeking has 
become one of the industries of the country. 

I find that to judge rightly of a form of gov- 
ernment, we must not be led away by mere 
abstract theories. A government must be esti- 
mated by its results, and I am much of the 
mind that there is no government under the 
sun where the results are better on the whole 
than in our own old country. Liberty with 
order seems to me better secured under it than 
here in this land of boasted liberty.” 


Among the incidents related by R. E. of oc- 
currences connected with his life in England, 
I find fhe following: 

1884.— Fifth Month 7th.—R. Esterbrook 
related the following incident. A friend of 
his, who was naturally not of a liberal disposi- 
tion, attended a circular meeting, held at New- 
port, England. While there he saw a Friend 
who was in attendance, and an impression fas- 
tened on his mind, to give him a guinea. He 
was not acquainted with the man or his circum- 
stances, and it seemed like taking a liberty 
which he hesitated about. So he put it by for 
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the time ; but seeing the same Friend afterwards 
the feeling revived so strongly that he took 
him aside, and told him how his feelings had 
been directed, that he did not know his circum- 
stances, but wished him to put the money in 
his pocket, and make whatever use of it he 
pleased. The Friend then told him that when 
he left home all the money he had in the world 
was fourteen pence; but he felt it his duty to 
come to the meeting, and now, through his 
liberality, he had*been made rich. 
1884.—Ninth Month 4th.—R. E. related to 
me an experience that befel him in England 
many years before. He had accompanied an 
older Friend on a religious visit. At Chew 
Magna, one who had waited on them, said pri- 
vately to Richard before the meeting, that his 
communication the day before, had been very 
clear and satisfactory to the people as to the 
great doctrine of regeneration through the Spirit 
of Christ, but that some of them remarked in 
reference to it, “‘ Where is the blood ?” 
Richard made but little reply, simply saying, 
“ We are poor creatures ;” but he was brought 
under an inexpressible weight of exercise, which 
continued throughout the meeting, and after it. 
A large company dined at the house of a wealthy 
Friend, and there was pleasant conversation, 
in which R. could take no part, but eat his 
food quietly, under great oppression. When 
the cloth was removed, and the fruits brought 
on, a sudden covering of solemnity spread over 
the company, under which the way opened for 
R. to deliver a short communication. The load 
all disappeared from his mind. The change 


was astonishing to himself. The Friends were 
exceedingly kind and attentive. 

1883.—Sixth Month 7th.—On our way to 
Evesham, Richard Esterbrook spoke of “ Billy” 


Bray, a Cornwall Methodist, whom he knew 
very well. He was a good man but somewhat 
eccentric. He one day referred to the decla- 
ration that we must become fools before we 
could be made wise; and remarked, “ The Lord 
had not so much trouble with me in that way, 
as with some others, for I never was wise, never 
had much sense.” 

Richard also spoke of a Cornwall miner, 
named Venan, who, with a fellow workman, 
was down the shaft of a copper mine, preparing 
for a blast. By some accident the fuse was cut 
off too short, so that a premature explosion was 
inevitable. There was but time to hoist one 
person out of the danger. Venan said to his 
companion, “you have a family, get in the 
bucket, in a minute I shall bein heaven.’ The 
man did so, and Venan crouched in a corner 
of the mine, holding a large stone before his 
face, to protect his eyes, of which the miners 
are very careful, as they are often injured. The 
explosion took place, and when thesmoke cleared 
Venan was found to be uninjured. 

1883.—Eighth Month 31st.—R. Esterbrook 
attended our Select Preparative Meeting, and 
dined with us. He spoke of his first voyage 
across the Atlantic ocean. He had a great 
dread of an ocean passage; but before he left 
home, felt, as he believed, a Divine assurance 
that he would be carried across in safety. So 
strong was his faith in this opening that though 
the voyage was long and stormy, his confidence 
never failed. The mighty ship was tossed like 
a cork on the waves; and when rolling in the 
trough of the sea, the yards would seem to touch 
the waves, as if the vessel would never recover 
itself, but all was to him a source of enjoyment, 
from the sense of safety with which he was fa- 
vored. He remembered the language of the 


Psalmist, “They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in the great water; these 
see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep.” 

1885.—Ninth Month 12th.—R. E. described 
an experience of many years ago. At London 
Yearly Meeting, in a meeting for worship, he 
felt an impression to speak, but postponed it 
till the right time had passed, when the open- 
ing was withdrawn, and a distressing feeling of 
condemnation took its place. Under the bit- 
terness of this, he was willing to do anything 
to obtain relief, but all commission to speak 
was withdrawn. 

When attending Yearly Meeting a subsequent 
year, as he was seated at the breakfast table 
with other Friends, it seemed as if a veil or 
curtain was lifted, and he saw before him the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting. The vision soon 
passed from sight, and from memory. Some 
days after,a Friend proposed paying a relig- 
ious visit to the Women’s Yearly Meeting. 
Liberty was given, and again the vision came 
before Richard’s mental eye, with a remem- 
brance of his sufferings on a previous occasion, 
and he offered to accompany the Friend, ac- 
knowledging that he was under a similar con- 
cern. 

In the Women’s Meeting his Friend relieved 
his mind, while Richard sat without a thought 
of what it might be his duty to speak. In a 
few minutes after the other had finished, an 
opening suddenly presented, and R. E. arose 
and uttered what was given him to say. 

(To be continued ) 


Wuo WERE THE Bicots?—Not long since 
an infidel lecturer visited a town to deliver a 
series of lectures against the Bible and Christi- 
anity. The people of the community took no 
particular interest in it, and so there was only 
a fair attendance. The lecturer stood it very 
well for a night or two, and then began a tirade 
of abuse of the Christians in the town for their 
“bigotry” in refusing to hear his arguments 
against their religion. He made his point good 
and strong by using the fact that they were un- 
willing to hear him, and so they must be bigots 
of the worst kind. When he had finished he 
gave an opportunity for persons who desired to 
do so, to ask any questions or make any re- 
marks. A man arose and said: 

“T would like to know how many infidels 
there are present, and in order to test the mat- 
ter I will ask all the infidels present to stand 
up.” About fifty arose, nearly all the people 
present. “Now,” said he, when they had sat 
down, “I would like all of those who have risen 
and said they were infidels, who have attended 
church in the last five years, tostand up.” Five 
of them arose, when he continued, 

“Just one-tenth of you have been willing to 
hear both sides, and according to the judgment 
of the lecturer this evening nine-tenths of you 
are bigots, for you are too bigoted to hear the 
arguments in favor of Christianity.” He sat 
down, nothing more was said, and the meeting 
was dismissed.— Christian Oracle. 

Tae Brste rn Arrica.—A missionary speak- 
ing at the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, held at Montreal, said 
that in the last eight months the natives of 
Uganda had bought thirteen thousand two hun- 
dred Bibles or portions of the Bible. The books 
have to be carried many miles into the in- 
terior from Zanzibar. The Negroes will not 
have a book unless it is exactly three by six 


inches in size. They cannot be induced to ag. 
cept even the gift of one that is larger. The 
reason is that this size will fit into an English 
biscuit tin, the only receptacle they have into 
which the white ant cannot make its way.— 
Christian Advocate. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST FOR AN Oprniox 

AS TO “HOW THE SALOON CAN BEST BE sup- 

PRESSED—IN THE NEAR FUTURE OR NOT.” 

In considering the wording of the proposition 
submitied to me, as above expressed, there is at 
once presented a difficulty in undertaking any 
reply, because of the awkward presence in the 
sentence of the little word “can.” The mean. 
ing of this auxiliary verb, according to Webster, 
is “to be able; to have power, either physical 
or moral.” Were the inquiry as to how to sup- 
press the saloon put to those who are in pos- 
session of the delegated power of the people— 
as our executive officers, legislators, judges, ete., 
and these officials really wanted the stumbling- 
block of the saloon removed, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in framing an answer. 

Thus, when this Commonwealth’s worthy 
Founder came hither from England, he came 
with a code of beneficent laws in possession, and 
as proprietary, and with councillors and as 
semblymen actuated largely by desires to pro- 
mote the real good of the people, there was pre- 
sented the willingness and the ability to con- 
sider and try how we can bring this or that just 
purpose to pass. Similarly, in colonial Caro- 
lina, when the Quaker, John Archdale, one of 
the eight proprietaries, was named Governor of 
the province, and given pretty large powers, he 
remarkably demonstrated in the brief period 
that he held the office, what willingness and 
ability can do in the way of the correction of 
abuses, oppressions and disorders, the assembl 
for the first time in its history tendering an ad. 
dress of grateful thanks to the proprietaries. 

And yet it was the direct aim of the Quaker 
proprietaries who founded Pennsylvania, as well 
as West New Jersey, to lodge the power directly 
in the people, so that if affairs went wrong it 
would devolve upon themselves to correct their 
mismanagement. It was a memorable message 
of theirs, that “ We lay a foundation for after 
ages to understand their liberty as men and as 
Christians, that they may not te brought into 
bondage but by their own consent; for we put 
the power in the people.” Now, is not all this 
trouble of which we have so long been com- 
plaining a consequent of our own consent, seeing 
that we have put the power in the hands of the 
partisan political caucus, and its chief ally the 
keeper of the saloon ? 

Our duty in the premises—the can and the 
ought to be about the suppression of the liquor 
traffic—is to be found, I think, very close to the 
above quoted message of two centuries ago to 
the settlers by the Delaware’s side. The liquor 
question even at that time, though in a mild 
way, confronted our predecessors. What did 
they do about it? It was an age when coffee, 
tea and cocoa were not the table beverages that 
they are to-day, and it was a hundred years in 
advance of the utterance of the first public pro- 
tests, by Benezet and Rush, against the use as & 
drink of ardent spirits and intoxicants generally. 
Friends of that day believed they were doing no 
harm in making moderate use of wine and malt 
liquors ; but they soon observed that the Indians 
fell easily under the assaults of the alluring and 
potent fire-water. In treating with them for the 
cession of their lands, the Friends had given, 
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independence, yet all the while stealing the 
heart’s affections away from God. There are 
other outcomes of a want of singleness that 
produce a want of fruitfulness in labor and of 
service. It is the consecrated vessel that the 
Lord uses for his purposes of mercy. The whole 
heart, the whole trust, the perfect confidence. 
It is so easy to slip away from the safe anchor- 
age of faith in God, and to come to lean upon 
the arm of flesh. I am jealous for God’s Truth 
in the inward parts, knowing how easy it is to 
let the reasoner in, by which the temple of God 
is defiled. When singleness of purpose is in 
any measure departed from there is the injury 
not to ourselves alone but to our fellows, to 
whom we may or may not become a blessing, so 
that a double responsibility rests upon those 
who make profession of faith in Christ, that 
they belie it not by falseness thereunto. 

I am not the judge of my fellows, but I am 
conscious that there is a living upon what we 
have been as a people, rather than by what we 
are, and on that side of the ocean and on this 
there is great need for close searching of heart 
as to the cause of our lack of baptizing power 
in our meetings and in our ministry. 

Doubtless, if we have lost the true centre of 
dependence, and cf waiting in silence of soul, 
we may be in the position of a people of old, 
not knowing our right hand from our left. 

We do not depart altogether and all at once 
out of the right into the wrong, but by degrees 
and bit by bit, so that a something else gets 
the place in us and the power over us instead of 
the great | Am. Sad when it is so, but let us 
not ignore the fact of our lack of the Divine 
ruling, governing, controlling power with us asa 
people, the rightful acknowledgment is the first 
step in the path of return, and it is possible to 
be recovered out of our lapsed condition, which 
will be when our false trusts are removed, in 
wealth, in learning,in false refinement, and our 
coming in the nakedness of self to feel after 
God, to worship Him, bow down before Him, 
and obey in the little as in the much, so that 
God through Christ will be honored and exalted 
and glorified. 

There may be a seeming sanctity, but little 
purity. May God in mercy deliver us there- 
from, by giving singleness of eye and purpose 
toward himself. If there be trueness to God 
our duty to our neighbors will be filled. We 
may maintain outward decorum, but if the in- 
wardness of soul with God in communion is 
lost, what will it profit? It is the emptiness 
and nakedness of soul before God that gets the 
filling that is of and from himself, and where 
this is lacking nothing else can take its place. 

We may hold to the shell of profession after 
the kernel of life is departed, and I may not 
often, if again, have the opportunity to express 
it, but I have a fear upon my spirit that God is 
grieved with us as a people, and has largely hid 
his face and his power from us. 

I can but express that which is with me and 
there leave it. All power is in his hands. He 
can turn the hearts of the children of men 
toward himself—may He in mercy do so and 
among them may I now and ever be found, 
though but the least in the household of faith 
to his praise and glory. 

CHARLES W. THomson, 

GLAsGow, Scotland, Fourth Month 10th, 1897. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
A Visit to Pink Hill. 

Having received an invitation to visit a re 
markable growth of Mountain Pink (Phlox suby 
lata), in Delaware County, on Fifth Month lat, 
1897, in company with a few botanical friends, 
I took the cars to Wawa on the Baltimore Cen. 
tral Road. Dismounting there, we walked up the 
wooded ravine through which flows Rocky Run, 
It was a somewhat romantic walk through ground 
very rich in flowers. Among these we noted 
an abundance of the pretty little Wind-flower 
( Anemone nemorosa), its cousin the Rue Anemone 
(Anemonella thalictroides), and the delicate little 
Dwarf Ginseng (Aralia trifolia) ; here grew also 
the Wood Betony, better known by the homely 
name of Louse Wort (Pedicularis Canadensis); 
the two early flowering Buttercups ( Ranunculus 
fascicularis), with conspicuous bright yellow pet- 
als, and the Ranunculus abortivus, with small and 
inconspicuous flowers ; the short-leaved Meadow 
Grass (Poa brevifolia), so called because the stem 
leaves are quite short, although the radial leaves 
are long as in many other grasses ; the Blue Co- 
hosh ( Caulophyllum thalictroides), was in bloom, 
When mature the seeds are deep blue. This plant 
is not so widely distributed as many others. I 
have never seen it in the Central and Southern 
parts of New Jersey, although it grows in the 
more northern part of that State. 

We saw also that curious plant, the Indian 
Turnip (Arisema triphylla). It possesses a sub- 
terranean round stem of a turnip shape, which 
is farinaceous and wrinkled, and with an in- 
tensely acrid juice, which has poisonous proper- 
ties which disappear in drying or when the 
plant is boiled. Most country boys are familiar 
with the taste, but they soon learn to touch it 
cautiously. Once, when walking through the 
woods in company with an English Friend, who 
was not familiar with the plant, I gave him a 
piece to taste, not so much in a spirit of mis- 
chief as to add to his botanical knowledge, 
From the number of his exclamations and the 
energy with which the fragment of Arisema 
was ejected from his mouth, I believe he long 
retained a vivid impression of its biting charac- 
teristic. 

On the steep slope of a bank facing the north 
were the leaves of the Round-leaved Violet 
(Viola rotundifolia). It is a northern plant, 
which still survives in mountains and in well 
sheltered localities. The flowers, which are yel- 
low, had disappeared. We saw also several 
other violets— Viola pubescens, a yellow flowered 
species with a stem—that is the leaves and 
flowers do not spring directly from the root; 
Viola Canina, also possessing a stem and having 
violet-colored flowers ; Viola palmata, one of the 
most common blue violets. We admired the 
beautiful bell-shaped flower and the pinnate 
leaves of the Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium rep- 
tans), and the peculiar manner of growth of the 
Wild Ginger ( Asarum Canadense), in which the 
two rather large, downy leaves are supported on 
long footstalks. In their fork is located the 
solitary flower, which is so close to the ground 
that it is often concealed beneath the dead leaves 
with which the earth is covered. 

In one part of the wood there grew a considera 
ble number of the Yellow Puccoon (Hydrastis 
Canadensis) ; the root stock is yellow and is 
said to have been used by the aborigines for 
dying. The flowers are white and the fruit a 
crimson berry-like mass of seed vessels. 

With so many things to claim our attention, 
it may well be imagined that our progress along 
the banks of Rocky Run was but slow. At last 


our state, adapted to purified and perfected na- 
tures, endless in duration, the abode of blood- 
bought humanity and a sphere of a Christ mani- 
festation in glory—enough to quicken hope, 
inspire to duty, comfort in suffering and sustain 
in dying. For the rest, we must await the 
realization, remembering, “ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, the things God hath in store for 
them that love Him.’—Presbyterian. 










































































































For “THE FRIEND.” 
THY WILL BE DONE. 


(Copied from an old number of the British Friend.) 














Thy will be done! Not lightly be it spoken, 
To fall like tinkling cymbals on the air ; 

Beyond all other words are these the token 
Of resignation conquered from despair. 



















Not all who say, “ Lord! Lord,” can tell what measure 
Of heavy cost it takes their depths to learn ; 

What loss of ease, what sacrifice of treasure, 
What exile out of which is no return. 













He who has proved this saying bears the traces 
Of furnace fires that spare the gold alone; 
His conversation is in heavenly places ; 
His life is lived as God’s and not his own. 













His soul in restful patience he possesses, 
Nor sighs for hopes that vanish unfulfilled, 
As one who meets with loss yet still caresses 
Regretful dreams with spirit half self-willed. 





























































No more in things of time his heart is centred, 
For he has seen their preciousness decrease ; 

Has weighed the world and proved it void and entered 
The upper chamber of abiding peace. 






Thy will be done! Oh, utterance magnetic! 
That thrills anew the soul’s diviner chords, 
With deep compassion for that woe prophetic 
Which filled the anguished chalice of our Lord’s. 









Behold in that sublime self-abnegation, 

What lowly path the man of sorrows trod 
And know that out of thy humiliation 

Shall grow the grace to stand before thy God. 












Then not with lip irreverent be spoken 
The hallowed words of God’s all-suffering Son; 
But say with contrite heart and spirit-broken, 
Through loss, through sorrow, “ Let thy will be 
done.” 











FrAncEs E, Pope. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SrewaArpsuip.—Property is a Divine trust. 
Things are tools, not prizes. Life is not for 
self-indulgence, but for self-devotion. When, 
instead of saying, “ The world owes mea living,” 
men shall say, “I owe the world a life,” then the 
kingdom will come in power. We owe every- 
thing to Ged but our sins. Fatherland, pedi- 
gree, home life, schooling, Christian training,— 
all are God’s gifts. Every member of the body 
or faculty of mind is ours providentially. There 
is no accomplishment in our lives that is not 
rooted in opportunities and powers we had noth- 
ing to do with in achieving. “ What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive?” If God gives us 
the possibilities and the power to get wealth, 
to acquire influence, to be forces in the world, 
what is the true conception of life but Divine 
ownership and human administration? “Of 
thine own we render thee.” All there is of “ me” 
is God’s estate, and I am his tenant and agent. 
On the day of our birth a new lease is signed ; 
on the day of our death, accounts are closed. 
Our fidelity is the interest on God’s principal. 
“That I may receive mine own with interest” 
is the Divine intention. So live that when thy 
summons comes to give an account of thy stew- 
ardship, it may be done with joy, and not with 
grief !—Selected. 
















































Ir is only another of those futile efforts to 
present Heaven in tangible form. There is 
enough said in the Scriptures about Paradise to 
indicate that it will be a blessed, pure and glori- 
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we emerged on a road that leads to Lima, where 
our party of excursionists were to meet at the 
house of Dr. Samuel Trimble, a botanist pretty 
thoroughly conversant with the plants of that 
region. Gathering up his family, we numbered 
in all a company of twelve, and concluded to 
junch in the woods near by the point of our 
ultimate destination. Dr. Trimble was pilot, 
and led the way to a spot which seemed suitable 
in all respects, except that no water was in 
sight, although there was a slight ravine such 
as we often see at the head of aspring. The 
doctor quickly commenced scraping away the 
leaves, and throwing with his hands the stones 
out of the bottom of the depression, and soon 
made a little pool with a stream running through 
it, which furnished an ample supply of fluid 
for our wants. The spring was there, but it 
had been finding its way underground among 
the loose stones, 

When dinner was ended we crossed the fence 
which bounded the woods, and found ourselves 
on the edge of the famous “ Pink Hill.” It was 
a beautiful sight. The field contained many 
acres, almost covered with the red flowers of 
the Phlox, and with an abundance of white 
blossoms of the large-flowered Cerastium arvense, 
the Arabis lyrata, and patches of the delicate 
Bluets (Houstonia ewrulea), also called Quaker 
Lady — certainly a high compliment to our 
sisters. The profusion of bloom around one 
brought a temptation to lie down and roll in 
this floral wealth, and suggested the story told 
of an officer in one of the British ships, which 
had captured a Spanish vessel partly laden with 
golden coin, on her voyage from America to 
Europe. He entreated his comrades to be al- 
lowed to lie down in the cabin and roll on the 
precious metal. I was also reminded of the 
late Richard Esterbrook, who when riding past 
a field of red clover in full bloom, wished to be 
seated in an arm chair in the midst of the 
flowers. 

The soil of “ Pink Hill” is unproductive and 
is not farmed, but some grass grows on it, which 
is pastured. The surface is covered with cellu- 
lar quartz, abounding in minute crystals. The 
earth is red and contains iron ore, which has 
been dug at different places, but it is not found 
in sufficient quantities to be profitable. The bill 
is evidently a bed of altered serpentine rock. 
Cellular quartz and iron ore are frequently the 
products of decomposed serpentine. 

Dr. Trimble, who has known this locality for 
many years, says that originally the Phlox was 
confined to a small part of the field, where it 
had refuge in the green briars and bushes which 
overspread the ground. As these were cleared 
up the Phlox spread, finding a congenial soil. 
Dr. Darlington, in his Flora Cestrica, speaks of 
it as growing on sterile rocky hills and serpen- 
tine ridges— indeed its fondness for barren soils 
is such, that many of its admirers have found a 
difficulty in transplanting it from its native lo- 
calities to their gardens. In the vicinity of 
Pink Hill are two spots clear of trees in the 
woods, called Indian clearings, and supposed to 
have been made by the aborigines for the cul- 
tivation of corn or other vegetables. These are 
covered with Phlox, and beautiful patches of it 
- found on serpentine banks in Chester Co., 

a. 

We noticed a number of patches of the curious 
May Apple (Podophyllum peltatuum). The erect 
stem divides into two leaf-stalks bearing large 
leaves and a white flower in their fork. The 
fruit is yellowish and succulent when mature. 
It is sweet and has a rather mawkish, banana- 


like flavor, which is not very agreeable, yet it 
is often eaten by country boys, who seem to 
consider every wild fruit they meet with as so 
much clear gain. The root is large and creeps 
horizontally, sending up suckers, which thus 
form the dense patches in which it grows. 

J. W. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

[The members of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing will generally have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving the Extracts from the minutes of its 
late sittings, but as there are a number of our 
readers who are not members of this body, we 
have concluded to insert in THe Frrenp, the 
lively and instructive Minute on the religious 
exercises of the meeting, which is contained in 
the Extracts :—Eb.] 


The Friends named to prepare a Minute on 
the religious exercises which have engaged our 
attention, produced the following, which was 
adopted by the meeting: 

We have been favored at times during the 
course of this meeting with a degree of solemn 
feeling, which we may accept as an evidence of 
the favor and good presence of our Holy Head. 
Under the constrainings of the love of Christ, 
and with a desire for the welfare of their fellow- 
members, several of our brethren have been led 
to communicate to us encouragement and coun- 
sel. In guarding against pernicious reading, it 
is needful not only to be on our guard respect- 
ing works of fiction, which are often very un- 
wholesome food for the mind, but to avoid those 
so-called scientific treatises, which tend to un- 
dermine our faith in the ever-present superin- 
tendence and care of the Creator and upholder 
of the world over his creatures, and either lead 
their readers to deny the reality of miraculous 
events, or endeavor to explain them away, as 
governed by the ordinary laws of nature. 

The report of the Book Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, opened the way to en- 
courage our members individually to do their 
part in the distribution of the valuable literature 
of the Society. If Friends were sufficiently 
alive to this subject, it was believed that way 
would often open, to hand to a neighbor or 
stranger, some book that might be helpful to 
him in giving information as to our doctrines 
and testimonies, or in turning his attention to 
subjects of vital importance to himself. 

The duty enjoined upon parents to their child- 
ren by the third Query, and especially to guard 
them from the corrupting influences of world- 
ly associations, and restrain them from per- 
nicious reading and diversions, was brought 
to view. The only effective qualification for 
this service is to be found in submission by 
parents to the heart cleansing work of Divine 
grace in themselves. The Lord Jesus, as the 
baptizer of his believing followers, will thor- 
oughly purge the soul and set up his kingdom 
within us. Let all parents open to Him who 
knocks for admission. The filial relation be- 
tween them and their tender offspring must 
awaken a new and powerful sense of responsi- 
bility for the present and eternal welfare of the 
immortal beings entrusted to their care. This 
should lead to an examination into our own 
spiritual condition in the sight of Him who is 
the true Light, and we should seek to realize by 
faith, that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin. Our daily life and conduct should 
be brought to the test of his precepts, as record- 
ed in holy writ, and we ought to learn in his 
school that nothing is too trivial to be regulated 
by the law of the Spirit of life in Him; that 
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whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
all should be done to the glory of God. Thus 
the loving parent is prepared, and the heart ex- 
panded in tender sympathy for the child by ex- 
ample and precept, to instruct and guard its in- 
fant mind. As soon as the opening faculties of 
the child can comprehend spiritual and moral 
truths, the watchful parent will seek for heaven- 
ly wisdom to instil them, and lead its heart to 
love and obey its Creator. Daily watching unto 
prayer, under a sense of our dependence on God 
for ability to fulfil our duties to our children, 
will draw down the Divine blessing on the 
family. 


The reverent and frequent perusal of the 


Holy Scriptures with them, directing their at- 
tention to the gracious Saviour, of whom they 
testify, and his various offices, as the tendering 
visitations of his Spirit may open the Scriptures, 
will be found fruitful of good. 


Such a godly concern will be the highest evi- 


dence to children of the value and need of tak- 


ing up the cross to all that is contrary to the 
precepts of Christ. They should be instructed 
that our dress, language, thoughts, recreations, 
business and behavior in many particulars are 
to be regulated by his teachings and those of 
his apostles, as recorded in the New Testament, 
aud that the rules of discipline of our Society 
on these subjects, conform to them. 

Our youth were entreated to yield to these 
restraining influences and the converting power 
of the Spirit of Christ, as the means of their 
highest earthly as well as eternal happiness, 
and preservation from the delusive snares of 
worldly pleasure, which often ruin their votar- 
ies, both in this life and that which is to come. 

A lively concern arose for the proper training 
and restraining of our children, especially en- 
deavoring to guard them against evil and world- 
ly tendencies. And in the selection of schools 
for their education, we were reminded of the im- 
portance of selecting religiously minded teach- 
ers. For if they are persons of worldly or cor- 
rupt minds, they will certainly influence the 
minds of their pupils in a wrong direction, even 
when they have no such intentions. 

Our hearts have been much turned towards 
our younger members, with earnest desires and 
prayers that He who can turn the heart, as a 
man turneth the water-course in the field, may 
graciously visit them by his Spirit, and bring 
them into sweet communion with himself, and 
into obedience to his Divine requirings. There 
is no way to the kingdom of Heaven except 
that of self-denial and bearing the cross. But 
even to those who have in good measure escaped 
the pollutions that are in the world through 
lust, Satan presents temptations. He seeks by 
plausible presentations to hinder that Divine 
communion in which lies our strength, and to 
engage the mind in various schemes and em- 
ployments, some of which may have a show of 
good. Yet if they are not entered upon in the 
leading of Christ’s Spirit, they may prove very 
hurtful to the tender seed of life, and tend to 
promote a spirit of exaltation and self-right- 
eousness ; for, as a worthy deceased elder once 
wrote, “The cross of Christ, that power that 
humbles the creature in the dust, is the great 
object of hatred of the enemy of all righteous- 
ness, at which he is ever aiming his shafts.” 

The church mourns over the loss of many 
valuable servants, recently removed from among 
us, and it is to you, dear young Friends, that she 
looks for worthy successors to fill their places. 
Gather up their fallen mantles, and with holy 
resolution tread in the footsteps of the flock of 
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Christ’s companions, submitting yourselves in 
all things to the government of his Spirit. If 
ye do this, ye will be joined in loving fellowship 
with those servants of God, who have received 
command to watch over the flock as those who 
must give account of their stewardship to the 
Chief Shepherd, and the aspirations of whose 
hearts often are for blessings upon you. Some 
of these can say with the Apostle, “I have no 
greater joy, than te see my children walk in the 
Truth,” while mourning and tears are their ex- 
perience when they see those they love wander- 
ing from the safe path. 

A concern has also been felt for our older 
members, that they may be fervently exercised 
for the help and perservation of those younger in 
experience, endeavoring to guard them against 
all mistakes, and to encourage them in reverent- 
ly waiting for and faithfully obeying the mani- 
festations of Divine love. May they take to 
themselves the advice given by Paul to the 
Elders of Ephesus, “Take heed to yourselves, 
and to the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of 
God.” 

We have been reminded of the solemn nature 
of the profession we make when we assemble for 
the purpose of Divine worship, and the necessity 
that all who are thus gathered should seek to 
retire in spirit, as into the presence of the Lord. 

Thus engaged we shall often be favored to 
draw our supply of spritual strength and conso- 
lation, directly from our Holy Head. The so- 
lemnity with which the meeting may thus be 
covered will have an effect upon others, and 
tend to restrain the utterance of words in the 
wisdom and will of man. 

Although every good thing must come from 
God, and the visitations of his Grace are the 
moving cause of all righteousness, teaching man 
to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously and godly, yet it has 
often pleased Him to bless the labors of those 
whom He has anointed as preachers of the Gos- 
pel. The preservation of the Church on its an- 
cient and sure foundation is closely connected 
with the maintenance of our testimony as to the 
right origin and exercise of Gospel ministry. It 
is a gift bestowed by the Head of the Church 
upon those whom He has selected and prepared 
for the service, and it is only to be exercised as 
He gives the fresh command, and anoints with 
his qualifying power. No amount of study of 
the Scriptures, or other means of self-prepara- 
tion, can make a living minister. The ministry 
now must be as Paul declared his was, “In the 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power,” and 
“not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom.” 

How earnest is the exhortation of that deeply- 
experienced minister, William Penn, “I fervent- 
ly bow my knees to the God and Father of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, that you may ever wait rev- 
erently for the coming and opening of the Word 
of Life, and attend upon it in your ministry and 
service, that you may serve God in the Spirit.” 

The young convinced he exhorted to “a dili- 
gent and chaste waiting upon God in the way 
of his blessed manifestation and appearance of 
himself to you.” 

“ For you that are the children of God’s peo- 
ple a great concern is upon my spirit for your 
good, and often are my knees bowed to the God 
of your fathers for you, that you may come to 
be partakers of the same Divine life and power 
that has been the glory of this day, that a gen- 
eration you may be to God, a holy nation and 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works, when 
all our heads are laid in the dust.” 


Finally, “we commend you to God, and to 
the word of his grace, which is able to build 
you up, and to give you an inheritance among 
all them which are sanctified.” 


A Letter from Paris. 


Two weeks have passed and we have done 
no sight-seeing. The weather keeps cool and 
rainy. Of course we take little walks every 
day, but we put in the time studying outside 
of that mostly. 

We have had however some very interesting 
experiences of other kinds, which have given 
us glimpses into the social life and foreign stu- 
dent life at Paris. For instance, we were at a 
dinner the other evening. Fortunately there 
was no one present who could speak English, 
and we had a very good test of our advance- 
ment in the matter of understanding new voices, 
and expressing ourselves as well. The most 
interesting person at the table was a large, ex- 
tremely comfortable looking individual whom 
every one addressed with great respect as“ Mon- 
sieur |’Abbe.” This Monsieur |’Abbe is quite 
a remarkable person ; you could easily imagine 
him as making a brilliant success in the world 
in anything he undertook, outside of the office 
of looking after souls, and yet from his Catholic 
standpoint that is just where he seems to have 
succeeded so well. He was an entirely new 
type to me, and I watched him very closely. 
He was extremely entertaining, full of stories 
and anecdotes, and seemed to enjoy the good 
things of life to the greatest extent. My friend 
and I kept saying now and then to one another, 
“everything but spiritual.” He talked a good 


deal with us and promised to come some day 


and speak only English with us; but soon he 
explained that his list of English words was 
limited to three—yes, how, thanksgiving,—but 
they were pronounced with such a French accent 
that we could not immediately recognize them. 
He also promised to read us some English with 
the French accent, which would be highly 
amusing. He is now quite an old man. At 
the time of the Commune, in 1871, he was forced 
to go in disguise. The Communists wished to 
put an end to all religion, as well as to all gov- 
ernment, and after seizing the Abbots of the 
Madeleine and Notre Dame, they attempted to 
secure the one we met the other evening, as 
well. He, however, escaped, and dressed him- 
self as an Englishman, wearing a false mous- 
tache, etc. 

All the places of worship in Paris were bar- 
ricaded at the time. There was one man who 
knew of his hiding-place, and when there was 
any one ill or dying among his congregation, 
this man would go for him, and bring his priestly 
robes to the house of the sick person, where the 
Abbot would take off his mask and officiate as 
priest. The two high dignitaries who had been 
seized by the Communists, were publicly shot, 
along with other noted public men ; after it be- 
came evident that their persecutors could no 
longer hold the city against the attacks of the 
French army, which had been forced to lay 
seige to the city as though it were a hostile one. 
But I shall have occasion to speak of this again. 

Another: interesting afternoon this week was 
spent visiting an American artist, who is study- 
ing here. It was a glimpse into the: foreign 
student life of this great city, which is so full 
of all phases of existence. We are invited to 
spend the day with him and another friend at 
Fontainebleau this week and we anticipate 
much pleasure from the trip. 


First-day morning.—This is a bright, clear 
Easter morning, but not warm, although the 
trees and grass are very green. I half wak- 
ened quite early with the delicious, dreamy 
consciousness of songs of birds, and great tree 
trunks reflected in still lakes, with glimpses of 
white marble, half hidden amid the foliage, and 
the gentle murmurs of running water. When 
I was roused finally to full consciousness by the 
maid’s coming with hot water, I found I was 
again in Paris, although my mind had been 
wandering back to the enchanting scenes of the 
last two days, which have impressed themselves 
indelibly on my memory. 

I have no definite ideas of Fontainebleau to 
give. I enjoyed it all too intensely to ma- 
terialize the sensations which [ felt. That 
limitless forest, with its innumerable paths and 
roadways; the dark tree trunks, half hidden 
by the tender green drapery of the young leaves; 
the wild, romantic valleys, almost cafions, with 
steep boulder-covered sides; all these are im- 
pressions unlimited by time or space; they be- 
long to nature everywhere. And yet the woods 
of Fontainebleau are more than that. With- 
out trying at all to realize their historic im- 
portance, the atmosphere seemed imbued with 
the lives of all those royal personages that 
history has made us acquainted with. 

It was here that Francis L, Henry IV., and 
all the rest of the royalty of France, came to 
repose themselves from the cares of State. It 
was here that that little incident occurred be- 
tween a peasant and Henry IV., which has 
always amused me. The latter had been hunt- 
ing with his courtiers, and in chasing a deer he 
lost his way. Seeing a peasant he requested 
the latter to assist him in regaining his com- 
panions. The peasant replied he would gladly 
do so, but he had been waiting at that point 
all day to see the king pass by, and he was afraid 
he would miss the sight. “Oh,” said Henry, 
“if that is what detains you, you have nothing 
to do but jump up behind me, for you will be 
sure to see the king among his courtiers.” 

While under way, the peasant asked how he 
should know the king when hesaw him. Henry 
replied, ‘‘ The one who keeps on his hat will be 
he.” Of course the king was greeted with loud 
cheers by the crowd on his return; then turn- 
ing to the peasant, he said, “ Well, who is the 
king?” The peasant scratched his head and 
answered, “ Well, sir, it must be either you or 
I, for all the rest have their hats off.” 

But that is a digression. But of course far 
more than the woods, the chateau is filled with 
historic associations. It is the only palace left 
furnished as in the old days. The Louvre is a 
museum and library; Versailles, a picture gal- 
lery ; St. Cloud and the Tuilleries were destroyed 
by the Communists; so that this makes Font- 
ainebleau all the more interesting. 

The main delight which I derived from the 
palace I owe to D’Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation. Having formed an acquaintance 
through those interesting pages at the tender 
age, when impressions are the most vivid and 
lasting, with Francis I., and Henry IV., these 
personages stand out in my memory with a 
vividness far beyond that of any other figures, 
whose acquaintance was made at a later period. 
I cannot tell why, but I always liked Francis 
I; the persecutions carried on at the time always 
seemed to me much more closely connected with 
the authorities of the Sorbonne than with the 
king. Of course I did not reason at that age, 
I simply liked him, that was all, and his prot- 
estant sister —protestant at least in heart—the 
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mother of Henry LV. (or perhaps grandmother | to get the best of things; it is too subtle for 
—yes it must be the latter), was one of my | that, and flies the greedy touch. It is for this 
heroines, while I simply raved over Henry IV. | reason that travelling often retards rather than 

The chateau of Fontainebleau breathes the| aids one’s higher development. It is like fill- 
atmosphere of these two kings more than any|ing a house with rare and costly furniture, 
others. One small wing dates way back to St.| which has no use but to collect moths and dust, 
Louis, in the thirteenth century, but the real | and prevent us from really living. 

alace was built by Francis, and greatly en-} We had a charming little hotel just across 

lieued by Henry IV. There are also wings} from the chateau. Everything was excellent, 
added by nearly all the other kings of France, | though no display, and the pretty French maids 
including the emperors, so that the whole forms | in their white caps were polite and obliging. 
an immense pile of buildings, seemingly limit-| But with characteristic French economy, there 
less. It requires an hour to see the apartments | was no fire either in our rooms or in the parlors 
that are open to visitors. As soon asa half-|or dining-room. We suggested asking being 
dozen or so persons are collected, a guide offers | admitted into the kitchen, and finally succeed- 
himself and conducts the party. It is entirely | ed in getting up a little warmth by sitting four 
free, but the custom is to give the guide a small | on a sofa, 
fee on leaving as his services are indeed valu-} The next morning, when the chocolate was 
able, as he explains everything. Of course no | brought to our room, there was no “ chauferette” 
one is admitted to wander around at will, there | for our feet, so we were forced to bundle up all 
are too many valuable things exposed for that. | the rugs to put our feet on, covering them after- 
One enters what is called the “Cour des Adieux,” | wards with pillows. But as the sun came up 
being a large green, where in 1814, the gardes and we had exercised a little, we felt warm 
were assembled to receive the farewell of their | enough. 
great commander, Napoleon, from the balcony| It was after dark when we came into Paris 
above. at the Gare de Lyon, fully an hour by cab from 

The first apartments shown were those of| the part of the city where we are staying. It 
Napoleon. One sees the table upon which he | was so delightful after the little outing to come 
signed his abdication. There is a round hole| back refreshed in body and mind, and to feel 
cut in it by a penknife, which he is said to have | there was a real “chez moi” waiting for us, and 
unconsciously made at the time. The guide, | not a boarding-house or hotel. E.S. K. 
however, added that he did not believe it was canna teereeanasonaiese 

Natural History, Science, etc. 


true, for Napoleon knew too well how to con- 
ceal his feelings to admit of that. Then came} Animal Etiquette——The otter at the Zoo, on 
the exquisite apartments of Marie Antoinette. | the day on which the great frost of 1895 began, 
One could not help shuddering while gazing | had just been provided with material for a new 
at the beautiful drapery over her bed, to think | bed. It was freezing hard; half its pond was 
of what hung over her last resting place. And | covered with ice, and the nice, warm, dry straw 
the exquisite cradle of the little Louis X VIII.,| was pushed partly into its house, while part of 
by the side of the bed brought no more cheer-| the bundle lay on the bridge, and some in the 
ful associations. water. In order to make itself comfortable, all 
Then we saw the older parts of the palace; | the otter had to do was to step out of its house 
but the details mean nothing in describing them,| on to the bridge and pull the dry straw in. 
only the ceilings, the walls, the floors, the deco-| There was plenty for a bed without meddliag 
with that in the water at all. But it is not per- 


rations, express the very highest possibilities of 
art in these lines. From the most delicate | mitted by otter etiquette to do any work on dry 
shades of the daintiest fabrics, to the richest | ground which can possibly be done in the water. 
and deepest colors in plush and tapestry, heavy | Like most of the etiquette of labor, this is based 
with gold; all that painting, wood carving,| partly on prejudice, but partly on sound prin- 

ciples. 


mosaic could do, has been done to make this 
interior a temple to the beautiful; and all the Unfortunately, in this case the material was 
one in which weight made no matter, and in 


while the millions were crying for bread, and 
the great cry that went up was heard, the peo-| which dryness was essential for it to be of any 
ple were avenged. use, that is, for a bed on a frosty night. This 
We made twice the entire circuit, because | did not weigh with the otter in the least. In- 
the first time did not satisfy us. And so after | stead of pulling the straw in dry, it plunged 
having wandered several hours among the in-} into the icy water, dived and came up on the 
describably beautiful gardens, I was very glad | side of the bridge over which some straw was 
dipping into the water. It swam along and 


after lunch the last afternoon, of a little sprin- 
collected as many of the hanging ends as it 


kle of rain, which made the rest of the party 

prefer indoors, and I could slip off alone and | could in its mouth ; then dived back under the 

wander around undisturbed by other thoughts | bridge, and dragged all the dry part of the 
straw into the water, having considerable diffi- 


or feelings than those the quiet, and to external 
culty in doing so, because it was hitched over 


ears, voiceless witnesses, of the past could whis- 
per to me. the edge of the bridge-plank. It then pulled all 
the dripping straw into its bed, rushed out, took 


The excursion can be made in one day from 
Paris, but it is hurried, and we felt it would be | another plunge and collected another mouthful, 
which it pulled into the water, and swam off 


unsatisfactory, for we neither of us care to go 
with it as before. After several visits it had 


sight-seeing in the ordinary sense. In order to 
get the best of what one sees, one must come | collected the whole of what was lying on the 
plank, had wetted it all thoroughly, and was 


with a mind wholly freed from all pre-occupa- 
tion, and simply receptive. Otherwise one loses | preparing to go to sleep on it inside its house— 
all the reality that the place has to give. In| a proceeding which almost induced rheumatism 
any other spirit one sees only trees, statuary,|at sight among the spectators But the otter 
handsome furniture, ete.—nothing one could | was quite satisfied it had acted according to rule, 

and been true to amphibious etiquette, down to 


not see at home; the difference being simply 
that of design or quality. And one cannot | soaking what were to be its bed-clothes for the 
coldest night of the year. 


hurry into the proper state of mind in which 
















































































Animal Dislike of Solitude. — Voluntary re- 


cluses are almost unknown in the animal world. 
Perhaps the one consistently unsociable creature 
in Europe is the hamster, an ill-tempered, sulky 
little rodent. Each hamster lives in a large, 
roomy burrow all by himself, in defence of 
which he will fight like a badger against any 
other hamster who may try to enter. Family 
life he wholly avoids, never allowing a female 
inside his burrow, but keeping her at a good 
distance, and making her find her own living 
for herself and family. 
however, not a serious one, for by the time the 
young ones are three weeks old, each discovers 
that family life is a great mistake and sets off 
to make a bachelor burrow for himself and save 


The last burden is, 


up beans for the winter. For, in addition to its 


other amiable qualities, the hamster has that 
of avarice in a marked degree, and heaps up 
treasures of corn, rye and horse-beans far in 
excess of his own private wants for the winter. 
His favorite plan is to dig a number of treasure 
chambers, all communicating with a central 
guard-room, in which the owner eats and grows 


fat until the hardest frosts begin, when he curls 
himself up to sleep until the spring. But this 
life of leisure does not begin until the harvest 
has been gathered. While the crops are ripen- 


ing the hamsters work incessantly to increase 


their hoards, and as much as three hundred- 
weight of grain and beans have been taken from 


a single burrow. After harvest, the peasants 
often search with probes for the treasure cham- 
bers of the robbers and no doubt exact a heavy 
tribute from the hamster’s stores. 


i ; For “THE FRIEND.” 
Supposing it to be interesting to many readers 


of THE FRIEND, particularly those in the State 
of Iowa, the writer feels a freedom to inform 
that the article,“ A Reminiscence,” which ap- 
peared in that journal under date of Second 
Month 20th, 1897, relating to the kind care of 
the late Joseph Scattergood many years ago in 
furnishing the then newly built prison for the 
State above named, with a quantity of books to 
be placed in its library, and their kind recep- 


tion by the officials of that Institution, together 
with the information that that Library had re- 


cently been destroyed by fire, claimed the no- 


tice of worthy surviving members of the de- 
ceased’s family, and the subject was laid before 
the Book Publishing Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, who kindly made an appro- 
priation of a quantity of books, which were 


shipped direct to the warden of said prison, and 


the writer being furnished by that official with 
the subjoined acknowledgment of the reception 


of said books, deems it worthy of the highest 


regard of the religious Society of Friends, and 
hope they may duly appreciate the same. 

Under date of Third Month 24th, 1897, P. 
W. Madden writes me: 

“ My Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of recent date, and beg to assure 
you of the gratitude of myself, Chaplain Croker, 
and inmates of this Institution for the very kind 
interest you have evinced in our behalf. We 
have been advised by Mr. Scattergood of the 
contemplated shipment of books, and have writ- 
ten him our personal assurance that they will 
be appreciated.” 

And again under date of Fourth Month 1st; 
“T am pleased to be able to inform you that 
we have received the books from our mutual 
friend Scattergood, and they are very highly 
appreciated. The consignment consisted of fifty- 
two volumes, all new, and will be valued very 
highly in arranging our new Library.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The teaching of Christ from first to last, ac- 
cording as shown to us in the New Testament, 
is full of instruction. When we consider the 
labor that is bestowed among professors of re- 
ligion to get suitable food to satisfy immortal 
desires, is it not evident that they feel that in 
the abundance there is a sufficiency? Forget- 
ting that “ without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” Sufficiency is wholly of the Lord. It 
seems strange that professors of Truth should 
be weaklings of the flock. It is Holy Ghost 
ower that can satisfy the hungry soul. And 
ew is it to be obtained ? not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but by humbling 
ourselves under the mighty hand of God, in 
order both for feeding, for strength and heir- 
ship with Christ in his kingdom which hath no 
end. It is Gospel power that is needed for the 
conversion of sinners. 


PHEBE R. GIFFORD. 
PRovIDENCE, Fifth Month 2nd, 1897. 


Tue nautilus has hitherto been so inaccessi- 
ble to the student that its embryology has never 
been examined. At length Dr. Willey, late of 
Columbia College, has gone to New Guinea, 
and after keeping numbers of the nautilus in a 
large cage, sunk to the depth of three fathoms, 
in the sea of the Loyalty Island, has had the 
good fortune to secure the spawn. Each egg is 
as large as a grape and is deposited separately 
by the mother nautilus, whereas they are de- 
posited in bunches by the squid. The nautilus 
is trapped in baskets by the natives of some of 
the Melanesian Islands and used as food.— The 


Independent. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srares.—On the 17th instant President 
McKinley sent a message to Congress stating that a 
number of American citizens in Cuba are in a state of 
destitution and recommending an appropriation of 
$50,000, to be immediately available for use under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. The appropria- 
tion was made by the Senate, but no action was taken 
in the House. 

On the 14th instant, Stephen B. Mallory of Florida, 
was elected U.S. Senator of that State. There had 
been twenty-five ballots taken. 

David A. Wells says in the Popular Science Monthly 
—“ Of the commodities in general use in the United 
States, the two that have not notably declined in con- 
sumption during the almost universal depression of 
industry in recent years are fermented liquors and 
manufactured tobacco, more especially in the form of 
cigarettes.” ‘ 

According to tables given in The Engineering and 
Mining Journal during the year 1896, the total pro- 
duction of gold from all the mines of the globe was 
10,522,010 ounces. The United States headed the 
list with 2,757,620 ounces; next came Australia with 
2,114,142 ounces; the Transvaal was third, with 2,- 
089,251 ounces, and Russia stood fourth, with 1,528,- 
742 ounces. The total value of the gold mined during 
the year was more than $240,000,000. 

The Mississippi Valley Cottonwood Association, in 
session at St. Louis, has decided to advance the price 
of all grades of Cottonwood lumber two dollars per 
thousand feet. This action was taken on account of 
the destruction to cottonwood which the lower Mis- 
sissippi floods had caused. A memorial to the United 
States Senate was adopted favoring the proposed duty 
of two dollars per thousand feet board measure on all 
imported lumber. 

lowa has chosen the wild rose as its State flower, 
both Houses of the Legislature having voted in its 
favor. 

Governor Black, of New York, has signed the “ Civil 
Service” bill. The Governor has explained his ap- 
proval of the bill in an official memorandum, the lan- 
guage of which seems to increase ten-fold the indig- 
nation caused by the act itself. The memorandum is 
a direct challenge to the Civil Service Reformers, and 
from this time onward the Governor of New York will 
be the object of their fiercest attack. Governor Black 
has also signed the two bills needed to remove every 
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obstacle to the building of the new East River Bridge. 
The first caisson for the New York tower was launched 
the afternoon of the 13th instant. 

Natural gas, which promises to be superior, both as 
to quantity and quality, to any Pacific coast wells, has 
been struck in Sacramento, and the total supply from 
the well is estimated at 100,000 feet daily. 

The towns of Woodsdale, Moscow, Springfield and 
Fargo in Kansas, which had a population of 1,100 in 
1890, have now only a population of eighteen, accord- 
ing to the United States Investor. Hugoton has three 
families out of the 400 that used to live there. Nine 
children go to the $10,000 schoolhouse, and there is 
standing, like a monument of folly, a water-works 
system that cost some Eastern investor $36,000. The 
town never paid a cent of principal or interest on all 
this and never will. 

New Bedford, Mass., has twenty more liquor saloons 
than the law allows, and the police are in a quandary 
to know which of them belong to the legal excess. 

On Fourth-day, the 12th instant, the Grand Jury 
indicted Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation 
Army, for maintaining a public nuisance in the Salva- 
tion Army barracks, in West Fourteenth Street, New 
York. It is charged that the quiet of the neighbor- 
hood is disturbed by the singing and shouting of the 
Army at their religious meetings. Commander Booth- 
Tucker is therefore under $300 bail to appear for trial, 
and is in danger of being imprisoned for a year, which 
is the maximum penalty for this kind of misdemeanor. 
This seems to be unnecessarily harsh treatment of a 
man, who, whatever may be said of his methods, is 
certainly trying to accomplish a great deal of good in 
this city. Fourteenth Street is no longer a residential 
centre. It isa business street, and the barracks are no 
more a public nuisance than two or three concert 
halls on the same street, which are undisturbed. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 443, which 
is 25 more than the previous week, and 32 more than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 237 
were males and 206 females: 60 died of pneumonia ; 
47 of consumption; 27 of heart disease; 23 of diph- 
theria ; 20 of nephritis; 20 of cancer; 16 of apoplexy ; 
13 of convulsions; 13 of marasmus; 12 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain; 12 of typhoid fever; 10 from casual- 
ties ; 9 of uremia; 9 of Bright’s disease, and 9 of old 
age. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s, reg., 1103 a 111; 
coupon, 112 a 1123; new 4’s, reg., 123 a 123}; 5's, 113. a 
1134 ; currency 6’s, 104 a 107. 

Cotton was quiet but firm, on a basis of 8,';c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEeep.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.00 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $11.00 a $12.00 for spring 
in sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.75 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$3.15 a $3.40 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.00 a $4.20; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40; Western winter, clear, 
$400 a $4.20; do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40; do., 
do., patent, $4.45 a $4.65; spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.90 ; 
do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; do., patent, $4.30 a $4.50 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.25 
a $3.50; do., clear, $4.30 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.40 
a $450; do., patent, $4.60 a $4.75. Rye FLtour.— 
$2.25 a $2.50 per bbl. as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 85 a 854c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 29} a 29}c. 
No. 3 white oats, 27 a 28c. 

Beer CattrLe.—Extra, 5} a 53c.; good, 5 a 5hc,; 
medium, 43 a 4$c.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.— Extra, 4} a 48c.; good, 39 a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 33c.; common, 24 a 3c.; lambs, 33 a 58. 

Hogs.— Western, 5} a 53c.; State, 5}c. 

Foretan.—The number of Queen Victoria’s living 
descendants is seventy. There are seven living sons 
and daughters, thirty-three grandchildren and thirty 
great-grandchildren. 

A dispatch from London of the 12th inst. says, “ The 
continent is suffering severely from a heavy snowfall, 
frosts and storm. In all the mountain districts of 
Austria and Germany the damage to fruit trees has 
been very great. Yesterday a heavy snowstorm swept 
over Hamburg, Cologne and Nancy. Widespread 
injury has been done to the vineyards in the districts 
of Bordeaux, Angouleme and Burgundy. In most of 
these sections the temperature this season has been 
eleven degrees below the average.” 

Drunkenness has greatly decreased in Liverpool. 
In 1889 there were 16,042 cases in which the police 
interfered, while in 1895 there were only 5,305. 
Among the causes named as helping to bring about 
this improvement are the greater difficulty in securing 
a license, the participation of the poorer classes in 
athletic sports, the greater difficulty of securing ad- 
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vances of wages, and the greater ease of reaching 
home from the workshops. 

The exportation of frozen rabbits to London is re. 
ducing the numbers noticable in Australia, and prom- 
ises to put an end to the plague. About 12,000 rab- 
bits a day are shipped from Victoria alone. 

The Spanish Minister of War, General Azcarraga, 
says the Spaniards have captured the last strongholds 
of the insurgents at Cavite, Phillippine Islands, and 
that it is believed the military authorities will soon 
be able to send home the sick and disabled soldiers, 
and that no further reinforcements will be required. 

Intelligence is received from St. Petersburg that 
on the 13th instant, a terrible railway accident befel 
a military train between Rockenhof and Elvira, on 
the Valki-Jurjey line. Sixteen cars were smashed. 
Two officers and nearly one hundred soldiers were 
killed and sixty others seriously injured. 

The Greek Government has been notified by the 
Powers that the Greek troops may leave the Island 
of Crete, and that the admirals of the international 
fleet will release the steamers which have been seized 
during the blockade. 

The Greek Premier says the Government is ina 
serious predicament. In order to receive mediation 
it has compromised itself in the eyes of both Greeks 
and Cretans, without obtaining a positive guarantee 
that Turkey will cease hostilities. Should war be re- 
sumed the position of the Government will be most 
unenviable. 

The Sultan declines to agree to an armistice until 
his terms of peace are accepted. He demands the 
annexation of Thessaly, and indemnity of £10,000,000 
Turkish and the abolition of the capitulations. If 
these conditions are declined the Turkish army will 
continue to advance. It is regarded as quite certain 
that the Powers will not consent to a retrocession of 
Thessaly. Even Germany is believed to be resolute 
on this point, because it would involve a violation of 
the Berlin Treaty and imperil the peace of the Bul- 
kans. 

On Third Month 17th the London Daily Telegraph's 
special correspondent with the Turkish forces in 
Thessaly, telegraphed: “ Edhem Pasha has moved 
on from point to point, and finally occupied Domokos. 
The Greeks have sustained a crushing defeat.” The 
conditions proposed by the Porte as the terms of peace 
with Greece have been freely discussed in the lobbies 
of Parliament to-day, and the idea of the retrocession 
of Thessaly and of such an indemnity as is alread 
suggested is ridiculed as impracticable and absurd. 
At the outside an indemnity of £5,000,000 or £6,000- 
000 and a slight strategic rectification of frontier are 
considered as likely to be the terms finally settled upon. 

The Transvaal produced last year 1,340,000 tons of 
coal, 2,386,186 ounces of gold, according to the statis- 
tics of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines. 

A despatch from Madrid states that Peru and Bo- 
livia have submitted their territorial dispute to the 
arbitration of Spain. 

The provincial elections in Quebec resulted in the 
complete overthrow of the Conservative party. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpInG Scuoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WitttaAM F. WickersHam, Principal. 

-ayments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

THE Moorestown PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
will mail free, suitable and interesting literature to all 
who are interested in the propagation of peace prin- 
ciples. ALICE C. RHoaps, Sec’y. 

MooreEstowyN, Burlington Co., N. J. 

A youne man who was formerly an assistant teacher 
at Westtown, and who has had other experience in 
teaching, desires a position as teacher in a good school 
or as tutor in a private family. English and German 
preferred. Address “ D,” Office of Tue Frienp. 


Diep, on the fourteenth of Second Month, 1897, 
near Christiana, Lancaster Co., Pa., MARY EAVENSON. 





